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SAVE  G^IB  MEAT  -  IT  IS  VALUABLE 

By  D.  Irvin  Rasmussen,  Leader,  Utah  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Uniti/  and.  Marvin  D.  Vifilde,  Manager,  Logan  Cold  Storage  LDckers 

To  the  true  sportsman  meat  is  only  a  partial  return  from  hunting 
game  birds  and  mammals.  If  calculated  by  the  investment  in  equipment, 
in  transportation,  and  time  and  hard  work  spent  in  hunting  effort,  the 
cost  can  seldom  be  justified  on  a  basis  of  actual  food  value.   In  spite 
of  this,  man  will  continue  to  hunt,  travel  long  distances,  forego  his 
regular  business  or  job,  and  often  undergo  greater  physical  effort  in 
pursuit  of  this  sport  than  in  anj^hing  else.  The  call  of  the  chase  or 
the  sporting  attractiveness  of  hunting  is  definitely  the  reason  this 
sport  enjoys  the  popularity  that  it  does. 

Granted  that  sport  is  the  incentive,  it  is  necessary  for  the  true 
sportsman  to:   (1)  use  wisely  the  crop  of  game  animals  in  the  field  by 
taking  only  the  harvestable  crop  and  by  leaving  sufficient  numbers  to 
insure  continuation  of  the  sport;  (2)  avoid  wounding  and  losing  animals 
through  carelessness  and  excitement;  and  (3)  take  proper  care  of  the 
game  he  possesses  that  it  may  be  fully  utilized  as  a  roasted  bird",  siz- 
zling steak,  or  makings  of  a  stew  that  is  tasty  and  wholesome,  and  so 
add  pleasure  to  the  hunting  experience. 

This  leaflet  is  designed  to  aid  hunters  of  big  game  in  caring  for 
their  meat  from  the  field  to  the  kitchen,  so  that  it  m^ay  be  kept  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  The  suggestions  given  have  resulted  from 
watching  liunters  in  the  field  and  from  observing  and  handling  several 
hundred  deer  and  elk  carcasses  each  fall  at  a  cold  storage  locker  plant. 
Sportsmen  too  often  deliver  meat  in  the  poorest  of  condition  to  the 
Ipcker  .plant  and  are  disappointed  if  anything  but  choice  and  tasty  cuts 
of  meat  are  prepared  from  it  by  the  butcher, 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  hunting  in  the  "good  old.  days," 
The  truth  is  that  in  Utah  and  many  other  States,  both  deer  and  elk 
hunting  have  unquestionably  been  better  duri.ng  the  present  decade  than 
at  any  other  time  recorded  in  State  history.  For  example^  during  1925 
in  Utah,  a  year  of  "good  hunting,"  records  indicate  that  about  5,700 
hunters  killed  1,500  deer.  In  1941,  approximately  55,000  hunters 
killed  more  tjian  45,000  deer.  This  large  increase  in  the  game  kill 
has  created  new  problems  in  utilizing  the  meat. 


1/  The  Utah  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  is  supported  by  the  Utah 
State  Game  .Commission,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  the  American  Wild- 
life Institute,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 


Reports  from  other  States  show  similar  increases  in  numbers  of  bi^ 
game  harvested  by   hunters  and  further  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  the  bi^-j 
game  hunting  program. 


The  1940  reported  kill  of  186^000  v.'hitetailed  deer  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  1941  kill  of  .76.,.QQO  of  -t-he  same  specie's  in  Michigan  represent 
ma:vimum  removals  in  these  two  loading  eastern  big-game  States.  The  1941 
reporbed  kill  in  Wyoming  of  5^076  elk,  averaging  3^9  po^onc^g.  in.  .weight 
(hog-dressed)2/^  and-..5,-337'  -antelope,  averaging  80  pounds  (hog-dressed) 
shows  the  importance  that  these  two  species  have. attained  in  that  State, 
It  is  estimated  that  the  usable  deer., and  elk  meat  taken  annually  in  the 
entire  United  States  amounts  to  80  million' pounds. 

Under  pioneer  conditions,  about  the  only  possible  method  of  pre- 
serving the  meat  of  the  big-game  animals  was  to  "jerk"  'it.  The  meat 
was  cut  into  strips  and  dried,  with  or  without  the  use  of  salt,  either 
in  the  sun  or  by  smoking.  Although  such  "jerky"  has  both  the  appear- 
ance and  the  texture  of  raw-hide^,  it  is  highly  nutritious.-  Its  m.ajor 
shortcoming  is  that  one  m.ust  limit  its  use  to  stews  and  boiled  dishes; 
Today,  hov;evcr,  the  storage  of  venison  "jerky"  is  illegal  in  some 
States,  as,  for  example,  Calif ornia*- 

In  "Camp  Fires  in  Canadian  Rockies"  (I9O6  edition,  ppi  201-202)^ 
by  Vi[.  T.  Hornaday,  is  found  the  following  recipe  for  preserving  wild 
meat: 

Salt  -  3  pounds  Black  pepper  -  5  tablcspoonfuls 

Allspice  -  4  tablcspoonfuls  thoroughly  mixed 

Take  the  ham  of  the  animal,  dissect  muscles  out — let  no  piece 
be  over  a  foot  long,  6-8  inches  wide  or  four  thick.  Strip  of 
enveloping  membranes.  Rub  powder  on  all  surfaces — let  as  much 
adhere  as  will.  Hang  in  wind,  or  if  sun  is  hot,  in  the  shade. 
If  rainy,  keep  near  fire  but  not  in  smoke.   Cover  at  night. 
Best  .after  kept  a  month.   Slice  thin. 

Venison  and  other  game  meats  can  bo  successfully  kept  by  canning, 
and  this  is  common  practice  in  some  localities.  In  a  number  of  States, 
however,  ther^  are  restrictions  on  the  canning  of  game  meat. 

Preserving  big-game  mieat  by  freezing  it  and  keeping  it  in  cold 
storage  or  freezer  lockers,  although  a  comparatively  recent  development, 
has  become  the  m.ost  popular  present  day  method,  With  neat  rationing  and 
emphasis  placed  on  the  consurving  of  foods,  lockers  serve  an  extremely 
important  part  in  promoting  better  utilization  of  the  increased  quanti- 
ties of  big  garae  taken  each  ihunting  season. 

In  Utah,  all  game  meat  that  is  to  be  stored  must  be  quick-frozen 
and  fit  for  human  consumption.  Once  in  storage,  it  can  bo  held  indefi- 
nitely.  In  California,  permits  can  be  obtained  for  possession  of  deer 
meat  for  a  period  longer  than  10  days  after  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  stored,  the  meat  must  be  marked  by  the  local  warden.   It 
is  nucessary  also  to  declare  the  game  fish,  bird,  or  animal  at  the  time 
taken  into  that  Stat^, 
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2/  Including  the  head  and  hidv.,  but  with  all  viscera  removed, 
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A  study  made,  in  1933 .by  the   Utah  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  a  cold 
storage  plant  indicated  that  most  of  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  rf 
game -fneat  kept  in  cold  storage  is  th.e  result  of  careless,  handling  of  the 
aRxiTial  in  the  field.  Neither  original  good  condition  of  the  duer  nor  the 
competent  final  preparation -of  the  meat  can  compensate  for  the  hunter's 
neglect.  Of  39  mule  deer  carcass^js  examined,  about  25  per  cent  ivere 
seriously  damc%ged,  by  being  improperly  cleaned,  and  the  cleaning  of  the 
other  75  por  cent  could  have  been  imiprovud.  Meat  lost  as  yjaste  varied 
from  4  to  26  per  cent  of  the  dressed  weight.  The  greater  part  of  the 
losses  v./ere  directly  attributable  to  unnecessary  shooting  and  to  un- 
cleanliness  and  carelessness  on  the  part,  of  the  hunters, 

,  The  average  hog-dressed  and  skinned  weights  of  the  89  deer  and  the 
usable  micat  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Bucks  (51)     Does  (20)     Fawns  (18) 

Pounds  '      Pounds        pounds 

Average  weight,  hog-dressed       138        -  99  57    - 

Maximum,  and  minimum  skinned 

v;eight  without  head  and  hide 
Average  skinned  weight 
Total  usable  meat 
Steaks 
Roasts 
Other  cuts 
Scraps 

According  to  these  findings,  a  typical  mule  deer  weighing  approxi- 
mately 175  pounds  alive  will  weigh  125  pounds  hog-dressed,  and  will  yield 
a  100  pound  carcass  when  skir_ned  and  the  head  removed.   Such  an  animal  ., 
will  provide  about  87.5  P^^r  c-jnt  of  usable ^meat,  consistiiig  of  steaks,    -■ 
43.9  per  cent 3  roasts,  31.5  por  cent,  and  miscellaneous  cuts,  12.1  per  ^^^^ 
cent.   The  scraps  will  amount  to  about  12.5  per  cent.  When  proper  a 
was  taken  by  the  hunter  in  the  field,  however,  the  less  in  scraps  was'-^ 
reduced  to  4  per  cent.  Under  present  meat  shortages,  it  is^ obvious  that 
the  meat  from  a  single  adult  deer,  properly  cared  for,  is  valuable  and 
can  contribute  materially  to  satisfying  the  meat  nueds  of  the  average 
family. 

The  following  instructions  should  aid  hunters  in. reducing  the  per- 
centage of  waste  and,  what  is  more  important,  in  obtaining  a  better, 
quality  of  meat.  ,  , 

1.  Take  proper  equipment,  in  the  field  for  hunting.,  not  only  a  gun 
that  shoots  accurately  and  kills  cleanly,  but  a  good  knife,  a  short  piece 
of  rope,  some  pieces  of  clean  cloth,  an  axe  or  hatchet,  and,  if  possible, 
field  glasses. 
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'5'nni  other  St.nt.r  ----__^  ' 

.2,  Us-j  caru  in  shooting^  .  a  major  tost  for  anj  spcrtsraan.  Be 
absolutely  sure  oi  the. object  at  which  you  ar^.  shooting;  remember  there 
is  no  rule  requiring  you  to  shoot  at  the  first  thing  you- see.  Avoid  -png 
shots  likely  onlj'-  to  "woujid  the  animal.  If  you  arc  a  sufficiently  good  '%.  ■ 
marksman,  aim  youiv  shots  at  the  head  or  neck,  but  for  most  hunters  the 
best  target  on  a  deer  or  elk  is  just  above  the  heart,  LTjncdiately  back 
of  the  shoulder.  Thu  location  of  a  hit  here  can  vary  several  inches  in 
any  direction  and  still  be  an  effective  shot.  This  shot,  if  successful, 
will  mean  a  quick  kill,  an  eagier  job  of  cleaning,  and  little  spoiled 
meat.   Shots  in  the  hind  quarters  or  paunch  are  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
result  in  much  loss  of  meat  from  wounds  or  contamination*' 

3.  Bleed  the  animal  by  cutting  the  jugular  vein,  vjith  the  head  down- 
ward to  give  good  drainage.  The  jugular  can  be  cut  effectively  at  the 
point  of  the  brisket,  and  this  is  necessary  if  the  head  is  desired  for 
mounting.  In  a  large  n^amb^r  of  fatal  lung  or  heart  shots  the  animal  will 
bleed  almost  completely  internally, 

4.  Clt^an  thoroughly.  After  bleeding,  the  animal  should  be  opened 
from  vent  to  brisket,  if  it  is  desired  to  save  the  head  and  cape  for 
moijinting,  or  otherwise  to  the  throat.  After  opening,  the  diaphragm  can 

be  cut  from  the  ribs;  the  windpipe  and  gullut  pulled  out,  and  the  contents, 
including  lungs,  liver  and  heart  of -the  entire  body  cavity  removed.  One 
of  the  most  common  faults  of  cleaning  is  to  leave  pieces  of  viscera  in  the 
front  and  hind  quarters  where  spoiling  will  start.  Blood  remaining  in 
the  body  cavity  should "then  be  removed  by  wiping  with  a  clean  cloth.  Do 
not  wash  with  water  or  snow  as  this • greatly  increases  spoilage.  Falling 
rain  and  snow  likewise'  hav^  the  same  detrimental  effect  and  the  carcass 
should  be  protected  from  them.  Previous  to  cleaning  the  deer,  it  is 
usually  desirable,  but  not  essential,  to  rem_ove  the  two  sots  of  skin 
glands  on  the  deer's  hind  legs  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  meat  by 
their  secretions.  These  glrnds  cm  easily  be  loca-ted  by  their  musky 
odor  and  by  the  presence  of  the  longer  hair  that  covers  them. 

5.  See  that  the  meat  is  cooled  as  soon  and  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble.  This  is  often  neglected  in  the  -excitement  and  hurry  to  reach  cam.p 
or  to  drive  home.  It  is  essential  that  the  gam.e  be  .cooled  or  chilled, 
until  the  animal  heat  is  completely  gone  and  that  the  meat  be  allowed  to 
set.   It  is  preferable  that  it  be  hung  up  immediately  in  the  shade  and 
kept  there  overnight.  The  sides  should  be  spread  open  to  allow  free 
access  of  the  air  to  the  irjaer  s\arfaces,  Thj  s  is  especially  true  of 
the  front  and  hind  quarters.   If  it  is  not  possible  to  hcjig  the  carcass, 
it  should  be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  in- 
side and  out.  There  have  been  many  surprises  and  disappointments  to  elk 
hunters  because  of  meat  spoilage  due  to  neglect  in  getting  the  meat  cool. 
Even  under  freezing  conditions,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  divide  elk 
com.pletely  into  quarters  to  insure  proper  cooling,  V/ith  all  big  game,  the 
hunter  can  well  spare  a  feiv  additional  hoiors  to  insure  proper  cooling. of 
the  animal,  especially  in  vievj  of  the  weeks  of  planning,  and  often  days  of 
hunting  to  obtain  it , 
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6.   Keep  the  meat  cool  and  clean  in  transportation.  Where  auto- 
mohiles  are  used_,  the  meat  should  be  hauled  inside  and  protected  from 
heat  and  dirt.   It  is  preferable  after  cooling  to  skin  and  cut  up  the 
carcass  and  wrap  the  meat  or  place  it  in  clean  cloth  sficks  vjhile  being 
moved.  Tiiis  is  not  usually  possible  since  some  State  lavis   require 
that  evidences  of  sex  should  not  be  destroyed,  or  that  carcasses  be 
kept  whole  while  being  transported.  If  the  animal  is  unskinned  when 
moved,  care  should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  meat  from  coming  into 
direct  contact  vjith  the  hair. 

In  storjjig  meat  in  cold  storage  lockers,  two  points  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  venison: 

1.  The  fat  on  venison  becomes  strong,  and  in  time  rancid,  even 
in  cold  storage,  and  this  change  is  responsible  for  much  dissatis- 
faction with  this  m.eat.   Excess  fat  aids  in  retaining  moisture  during 
storage,  but  it  should  be  removed  previous  to  cooking. 

2,  Meat  held  in  cold  storage  tends  to  absorb  flavors,  hence 
extreme  care  should  bo  exercised  to  prevent  such  contamination. 

The  need  for  dee,r  end   elk  hides  to  aid  in  relieving  the  war- 
caused  shortages  of  leather,  gives  the  hunter  further  opportunity  to 
serve  his  country.  Hides  should  bo  rom.ovod  carefully,  fleshed  well, 
salted,  and  dried  before  syiipping  or  delivering  to  the  nearest  tan- 
nery or  receiving  center. 
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